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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


EDUCATION BEYOND THE HicH SCHOOL 


OMPTED by President Eisenhower’s re- 
an announcement of his plan for or- 
ganizing a nationally representative Com- 
mittee on Education beyond the High 
School, the American Council on Education 
requested its 77 constituent members to 
send delegates to a conference called for 
March 19 and 20 in Washington for the pur- 
pose of formulating a statement of view- 
points regarding fundamental problems in 
higher education for presentation to the 
President’s committee when it is appointed. 
The conference program included seven for- 
mal addresses, each followed by a panel dis- 
cussion of the topic under consideration and 
the drafting of a statement of the consensus 
of the conference respecting the major is- 
sues. The final version of the conference 
statement is substantially as follows: 


The developing culture and expanding econ- 
omy of the United States, the complex social 
structure which characterizes its life, the de- 
mands of national defense, and the insistent em- 
phasis upon opportunity for the individual, to- 
gether with a dramatically increased birth rate 
in the last two decades—all combine to raise 
fundamental questions about the place of educa- 
tion beyond the high school in our society. 
Hence the American Council on Education and 
its Constituent Member Organizations welcome 
the appointment by President Eisenhower of a 
Committee on Education beyond the High 


School. This action recognizes that American 
education faces the greatest crisis and the great- 
est opportunity in its history... . 

Higher education will be called upon to sup- 
ply an increasing number of persons with a wide 
range of skills and abilities, many of these in 
new fields resulting from the growth of technol- 
ogy and from our nation’s closer relations with 
the rest of the world. Yet no matter how spe- 
cialized their work, graduates of the future will 
have to find their way in a more complicated 
society, and will be confronted with complex 
human problems requiring the broader training 
associated with the liberal arts. The need for 
men and women trained in the various special- 
ized fields and at the same time equipped with 
broad human understanding is certain to makea 
demand upon our society’s reservoir of talents 
far greater than we are currently prepared to 
supply. ... 

Since this country’s resources of manpower 
are limited in number, particularly in the eight- 
een- to the twenty-four-year age group which 
supplies most of the students for institutions of 
higher learning, the welfare and security of our 
people as a whole may well depend upon the ex- 
tent to which we are able to educate each young 
man and woman to his or her full capacity. It is 
an established fact that at least one hundred 
thousand young men and women each year with 
high qualifications for college and university ed- 
ucation are not continuing beyond the high 
school. 

How do we improve this situation? The first 
task is obviously that of identification of those 
who should continue their education beyond the 
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high school. Though som¢ efforts are being 
made, a complete and clear pudit of the number 
and abilities of all our stude}ts from elementary 
grades on is required. Thejfindings of such an 
audit must then be co-opefatively used by all 
segments of education to [identify those best 
qualified to continue. 

Once identified, these students must be in- 
spired to continue their eflucational develop- 
ment to insure the fullest satisfaction for them- 
selves and their greatest potential service for the 
nation. To achieve this resplt will call for good 
teaching and good guidan¢e procedures at all 
levels of education, suppoyted by co-operative 
effort in the local communities. 

Opportunity for these students to continue 
their education to a level pppropriate to their 
capacity should then be alssured by adequate 
financial support. Not only should the American 
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be highly qualified, because upon their work de- 
pends to a large extent th} nature of our culture 
and our citizenship. Since the gifted must have 
special personal qualities as well as rigorous 
training, the encouragement of able persons to 
enter the teaching profession becomes especially 
urgent. It is also essentia} that means be found 
to retain effective teachers in the profession 
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until they have made their maximum contribu- 
tion. 

Organizations in the field of higher educa- 
tion, and a substantial number of colleges and 
universities themselves, sometimes in co-opera- 
tion with secondary schools, are at work in 
planning and executing means to identify, en- 
courage, and train a greater flow of competent 
recruits to faculty ranks. They are working to 
enhance teacher effectiveness through the use of 
teaching aids and the encouragement of greater 
initiative among teachers and students. They 
have plans to increase the available supply of 
teaching personnel by drawing upon the services 
of a larger proportion of women, and by utilizing 
persons who have passed the normal ages of re- 
tirement, whether in teaching or in other occu- 
pations. 

From government and from the public, we 
seek recognition of the critical importance of at- 
tracting into college and university teaching and 
administration more of the nation’s ablest 
young people. From society we ask increased 
respect for the teaching function. Perhaps the 
most important need is better understanding of 
the conditions of effective teaching, including 
full freedom of teaching and research, higher 
salaries, and greater personal and family se- 
curity. Careful attention should also be focused 
upon the necessity of maintaining, in both pub- 
licly and privately supported institutions of 
higher education, administrative and academic 
independence and integrity. 

With the present record-breaking total of 
3,000,000 college students likely to double by 
1965, the need for expanded facilities will be 
proportionate unless more effective use is made 
of present buildings and equipment. One author- 
ity estimates construction costs of approxi- 
mately 13 billion dollars over the next ten years, 
or almost double the present rate of expenditure 
for this purpose, even though all the institutions 
involved take responsibility for rigorous self- 
examination to make sure of the maximum use 
of present plant, and participate in state-wide, 
regional, and national planning to achieve co- 
ordination and consequent economy in the use 
of educational facilities. 

It is clear that provision of educational op- 
portunity for all qualified youth, recruitment 
and maintenance of adequate faculties, and 
necessary expansion of educational facilities— 
all for the purpose of meeting clearly present or 
foreseeable needs of our society—will call for an 
increase in funds large in amount but small in 
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proportion to our total national income. It is not 
so clear what proportions of these funds should 
be supplied by available sources, such as higher 
tuition, individual gifts, corporate contribu- 
tions, and appropriations by local, state, and 
federal governments. We urge the President’s 
committee to study this problem and to make 
appropriate recommendations to the American 
people. We are confident that when the need is 
understood, the people will support a sound pro- 
gram of action to supply the essential funds. 


A CoMPARATIVE EDUCATION STUDY 
PROGRAM 


ER the co-chairmanship of Bess 
Goodykoontz, deputy director of the 
Division of International Education, United 
States Office of Education, and William W. 
Brickman, New York University, with 
Gerald Read, Kent State University, as sec- 
retary, a study program has been planned 
for professional educators responsible for 
courses that treat of education in European 
countries. This program is based on a tour of 
Europe from August 18 to September 17, 
1956. 

Professor William Brickman, of New 
York University and editor of School and 
Society, has agreed to direct the entire pro- 
gram without remuneration. The National 
Education Association’s Travel Division is 
contributing its services without charge. 
This, then, is a co-operative undertaking 
sponsored by a committee interested in fur- 
thering the in-service experiences of profes- 
sional educators. As a co-operative venture, 
it has been possible to reduce the cost of the 
tour to the minimum. 

Beyond a few guided tours and planned 
experiences for the total group, arrange- 
ments will be made for each person with spe- 
cial interests to meet with European educa- 
tors and teachers of similar interests. With 
the aid of Dr. Brickman, each person may 
plan a rich and significant professional ex- 
perience for himself. 

The cost of participation in the program 
will be $775.00. This amount will include 
costs of transportation, hotel rooms, and 
half-day tours. The transfer costs to and 
from airfields, except in New York and Lon- 
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don, will not be covered. Nor will the cost 

include lunches or dinners, passport ex- 

penses, tips, amusements, and transporta- 

tion within a city. The proposed itinerary: 
August 18 Leave New York by 
plane at 11 p.m. 

Arrive in Paris for a half- 
day tour 

Paris 

Arrive at Geneva by 
plane 

Geneva 

Arrive in Zurich by train 

Zurich 

Arrive in Frankfurt by 
plane 

Frankfurt 

Arrive in Berlin by plane 
for half-day tour 

Berlin 

Arrive in Copenhagen by 
plane for a half-day 
tour 

Copenhagen 

Arrive in Amsterdam by 
plane for half-day tour 

Amsterdam 

Arrive in London by 
plane for a_ half-day 
tour 

London 

Leave London at mid- 
night, arrive in New 
York 


August 19 


August 20-21 
August 22 


August 23-24 
August 25 
August 26-28 
August 29 


August 30-31 
September 1 


September 2-3 
September 4 
September 5-6 
September 7 
September 8-11 
September 12 


September 13-16 
September 17 


For further information or application 
forms, apply to Professor Gerald Read, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


Some Recent YEARBOOKS 


The NSSE The two volumes of the 
Yearbook Fifty-fifth Yearbook of the 
for 1956 National Society for the 
Study of Education were 

published in January. According to the long- 
established practice of the Society, each of 
these volumes was the subject of a discus- 
sion meeting held in conjunction with the 
annual convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators in February. 
Part I of this yearbook is entitled The 
Public Junior College. The committee re- 
sponsible for the preparation of the year- 
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book explains that the limitation of the re- 
port to a consideration pf public institutions 
only is due to obvious difficulty of providing, 
in a single volume, a¢lequate coverage of 
both the public and th¢ private institutions 
of junior-college grade.;‘It is noted, however, 
that many of the practices to be observed in 
institutions under public control are ex- 
emplified in the programs and procedures of 
the private schools as well. The essential 
purposes of the contrilbutors to this volume 
have been (1) to explajn the rising demand 
for more liberal opportunities for youth to 
secure the advantages pf a college education 
and (2) to define the yole of the junior-col- 
lege plan of organization in meeting this de- 
mand. In the achievenjent of these aims, the 
authors of the severaj chapters have pro- 
vided many examples! of successful experi- 
ments designed to improve the services of 
junior colleges both tojthe students enrolled 
in their courses and tothe communities with 
which the institutionstare identified. 

Part II of the Fifty {fifth Yearbook, Adult 
Reading, deals with thq nature of the reading 
requirements and interests of adults and 
with the social and cyltural agencies of the 
community and the nation that endeavor to 
help all classes of adits acquire the skills 
and develop the habity of reading that are of 
most value to them filom the point of view 
of their vocational ang social pursuits. The 
contributors to this vdlume have considered 
such questions as oy let read, how well 

1 


they read, why they collect the types of ma- 
terial they do read, how their ability to read 
can be improved, and how reading is related 
to other media of comjnunication. The serv- 
ices of libraries and aqult educational agen- 
cies in facilitating anf improving adult op- 
portunities for reading, the work of techni- 
cians in the task of dqveloping readable ma- 
terials, and the enterprise of bookstores, 
book clubs, and newgstands in stimulating 
the circulation of Hooks throughout the 
country are described and evaluated by ex- 
perienced practitioners and administrators. 

Each of the two vjlumes comprising this 
yearbook is available pn order to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press{ The price of each vol- 
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ume is $4.00 in the clothbound edition’ 
$3.25 in paper covers. 


The school The Thirty-fourth Yearbook 
board and of the American Association 
the super- of School Administrators, en- 
intendent titled School Board—Superin- 

tendent Relationships, is a val- 
uable addition to the important series of con- 
tributions that this association has presented 
tothe American public. It maybe regarded as 
a forward-looking sequel to earlier volumes 
of this series, in which the problems of school 
boards and superintendents were treated 
separately. These earlier publications are 
the 1946 yearbook, School Boards in Action, 
and the 1952 volume, The American School 
Superintendency. The present number places 
emphasis on the inseparable, yet distinctive, 
roles of the typical school board and the 
average superintendent as they labor to- 
gether with full recognition of their common 
responsibility for the welfare of the children 
and the teachers in a particular school sys- 
tem. The purpose of the yearbook is to dis- 
cover the most fruitful ways of working to- 
gether on problems of importance to school 
personnel and of interest to the community. 
To offer guidance to administrative officers 
in general, the experiences analyzed are de- 
fined in terms of discernible principles of co- 
operative working procedures. For the sake 
of clarification of points of confusion, the 
specific duties of the board of education and 
those of the superintendent are discussed in 
separate chapters, followed by an interpre- 
tive chapter on effective ways of co-ordinat- 
ing their respective procedures. 

This yearbook may be procured through 
the office of the American Association of 
School Administrators (1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) for 
$5.00. 


Teaching In September of each year 
of reading the National Elementary 

Principal, well-known maga- 
zine of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education 
Association, issues a yearbook number. The 
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subject of the yearbook for 1955 is Reading 
for Today’s Children. The Department of 
Elementary School Principals published its 
first yearbook on the subject of reading in 
1938. The present volume, the Thirty-fourth 
Yearbook of this series, has assembled a se- 
lection of commendable practices in teach- 
ing reading, teachers and principals in ele- 
mentary schools throughout the country 
having submitted manuscripts for consider- 
ation by the committee responsible for the 
preparation of the yearbook. 

The first chapter of the yearbook consists 
of four articles prepared by prominent edu- 
cators, the theme of these articles being 
“Some ‘musts’ immediately ahead of us” in 
the teaching of reading. Individually, these 
articles stress the following selected view- 
points: (1) current practice, (2) the histori- 
cal and social backgrounds of reading, (3) 
leadership by the elementary-school prin- 
cipal, and (4) needed research. Succeeding 
chapters deal with such familiar topics as 
reading readiness, curriculum areas, super- 
vision of reading instruction, etc. The clos- 
ing chapters discuss in-service education for 
reading instruction and interpreting the 
reading program to adults. The yearbook 
committee advises the readers of this vol- 
ume to be constructively critical of the pro- 
cedures described in this book, since it is not 
the province of the committee to evaluate 
the various plans reported. 

This yearbook is priced at $3.50 a copy 
and is available through the office of the 
National Education Association (1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.). 


The social- |The National Council for the 
studies Social Studies prepared its 
curriculum Twenty-sixth Yearbook with 

the view of assisting teachers 
and their associates in the important task of 
keeping the social-studies curriculum in step 
with the newer concepts of curriculum con- 
struction, as well as with the expectation of 
providing useful directives to the increasing 
interest in the evaluation of the content of 
the social studies as a subject of instruction. 
Improving the Social Studies Curriculum de- 
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scribes both the work methods of small 
groups of teachers in small communities and 
the contributions to curriculum develop- 
ment resulting from co-operative endeavor 
in state and city school systems. 

The yearbook characterizes the social 
forces which exert an influence on the in- 
structional program of the school—those 
which stimulate and facilitate improvement 
of the curriculum and those which tend to 
interfere with progress toward effective 
adaptation of the curriculum to important 
social changes. The areas of change and con- 
troversy in the field of the social studies are 
identified, consideration being given to 
problems of teaching controversial issues in 
the schools and to the role of the social 
studies in the total educational experiences 
of children and youth. The concluding chap- 
ter is devoted to a discussion of procedures 
which may properly be employed by school 
personnel in the evaluation of the social- 
studies curriculum. Another interesting fea- 
ture of the book is the report of the conven- 
tion programs, studies, and publications 
through which the National Council for the 
Social Studies is continuously promoting 
professional interest in the improvement of 
the social-studies curriculum. 

This yearbook is priced at $4.00 per copy 
in the clothbound edition, $3.50 in paper 
covers. It may be purchased from the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

NELSON B. HENRY 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON READING 


Nineteenth Annual Reading Confer- 
i ence will be held at the University of 
Chicago from Tuesday, June 26, through 
Friday, June 29, 1956. The central theme is 
“Developing Permanent Interest in Read- 
ing.” Detailed attention will be given to the 
problems faced by teachers at the second- 
ary-school and junior-college levels. 

The opening session will consider the psy- 
chological and the sociological bases for the 
interests of children and youth. The topics 
will be presented by Jacob W. Getzels and 
William S. Gray, of the University of Chi- 
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cago. Subsequent gener¢l sessions for June 
26 and 27 are as follows 


The Reading Interestsfof Mature Readers, 
BERNICE RocErs, Univergity of Chicago 

Goals in Promoting Peyjmanent Reading In- 
terests, LELAND B. Jacoxps, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

The Status of Personal Reading in School, 
MarcGaret Hayes, Univefsity of Chicago 

The Status of Persong] Reading in Adult 
Life, LEsTER E. ASHEIM, Wniversity of Chicago 

The Effects of Reading! on Personal and So- 
cial Development, ANNE McKILtop, Teachers 


College, Columbia Univergity 


sectional meetings as fojlows: 


Objectives in Improving Reading Interests 

In Grades VII-IX, CATHERINE Ham, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

In Grades X-XIV, 
University of Chicago 
A Survey of Current R 

In Grades VII-IX, 
cago, Illinois 

In Grades X-XIV, ; 
Township Community High School, Skokie, 
Illinois 
Promoting Personal and focial Growth through 

Reading 

In Grades VII-IX, Lioyp MENDELSON, Far- 
ren School, Chicago, Illigois 

In Grades X-XIV, 
University of Cincinna 


On June 28 and 29j attention will be di- 
rected to the agencie: which contribute to 


Interests 


specific roles which thse agencies may play. 
The topics and speak@¢rs for the general ses- 


The Relationship of Mass Media to Reading 
Interests, Pau A. W4GNER, President, Film 
Council of America 

Basic Instruciicn iff Reading To Promote 
Reading Interest, Huvs, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The Role of the Confent Areas in Extending 
Reading Interest, Mruijrep C. Letron, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

Opportunities in tht Home for Stimulating 
Reading Interests, N4ncy Larrick, Random 
House, New York 
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The Librarian’s Responsibility for Develop- 
ing and Maintaining Reading Interests, Doris 
Gates, Los Angeles, California 


Each of these presentations will be fol- 
lowed by sectional meetings: 


Using Radio and Television To Incite Interest 

in Reading 

In Grades VII-IX, Davin Curtis, Peabody 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

In Grades X—XIV, Homer B. GOLDBERG, 
The College, University of Chicago 


Classroom Methods for Developing Reading In- 
terests 

In Grades VII-IX, Jacos T. Hunt, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina 

In Grades X-XIV, Irwin J. SuLoway, 
Chicago Teachers College 
Using the Content Subjects To Promote Read- 

ing Interests 

In Grades VII-IX, Marte M. Foote, Harte 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

In Grades X-XIV, James M. McCALLisTER, 
Dean, Chicago City Junior College, Wilson 
Branch 
How the Librarian Fosters Reading Interest 

In Grades VII-IX, BLANCHE JANECEK, Lab- 
oratory Schools, University of Chicago 

In Grades X-XIV, Mary FRANCES 
McMawnvs, Supervisor, High-School Libraries, 
Chicago Public Schools 

The supervisory sections paralleling each 
of the sectional meetings will be of special 
interest to principals, heads of departments, 
supervisors, and superintendents. 

On Tuesday evening, June 26, a panel of 
students will discuss their previous and cur- 
rent reading interests. On Wednesday eve- 
ning, June 27, Mr. Charles Spiegler, of the 
Food Trades Vocational High School in New 
York City, will present “Johnny Reads 
What He Likes To Read.” 

All teachers, librarians, and administra- 
tive officers are cordially invited to attend 
the conference. Copies of the program and 
detailed information concerning fees, room- 
ing facilities, and registration procedures 
may | be obtained from Mrs. Helen M. Rob- 
inson, University of Chicago, Department 
of Education, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 
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RESEARCH ON THE DEVELOPMENTAL-TASK CONCEPT 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 
University of Chicago 


developmental-task concept origi- 

| nated in the 1930’s, was elaborated in 
the 1940’s, and has been put to use in educa- 
tion during the 1950’s. During recent years 
it has been the subject of further research. 

The concept grew out of the research on 
child and adolescent development which 
flourished in the 1930’s and resulted in a 
science of human development cutting 
across disciplines in the biological and the 
social sciences. More recently the develop- 
mental-task concept has been developed on 
the basis of psychological and sociological 
research on attitudes and social roles. Fur- 
thermore, recent research on adulthood and 
old age has elaborated the developmental- 
task concept and applied it to the entire life 
cycle. 

As developed by Frankwood Williams, 
Caroline Zachry, and Lawrence K. Frank, 
the concept was at first a direct outgrowth 
of Freudian psychology. The child was seen 
as an active person, impelled by strong bio- 
logical drives to relate himself to people and 
things. These biological urges drove him to 
accomplish his earliest developmental tasks, 
and, by the way he was permitted to achieve 
these tasks, his personality was formed. All 
the other persons who took part in the early 
uses of the concept (Daniel Prescott, Caro- 
line Tryon, Fritz Redl, Peter Blos, Stephen 
Corey, and Robert J. Havighurst) leaned 
toward a dynamic psychology. 

The definition of a developmental task 
has not been modified since its statement by 
the writer, about 1943, in a memorandum on 
the “Developmental Tasks of Adolescents” 
prepared for the Harvard University Com- 
mittee which wrote the report entitled Gen- 
eral Education in a Free Society. According 


to this definition, a ‘developmental task” is 
a task which arises at or about a certain 
period in the life of the individual, success- 
ful achievement of which leads to his happi- 
ness and to success with later tasks, while 
failure leads to unhappiness in the individu- 
al, disapproval by society, and difficulty 
with later tasks. 


RESEARCH ON THE NATURE AND INTERRELA- 
TIONS OF DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS 


The discovery and the definition of de- 
velopmental tasks are essentially problems 
for research and have been undertaken as 
such by several investigators in addition to 
the writer. 


Methods of discovering and defining develop- 

mental tasks 

The developmental tasks of a particular 
group of people arise from three sources: 
(1) physical maturation, (2) cultural pres- 
sure (the expectations of society), and 
(3) individual aspirations or values. Re- 
search in these areas tells what the develop- 
mental tasks are and where they are located 
by age. For instance, it was research on 
physical development in adolescence that 
led to the definition of one of the tasks of 
adolescence as “accepting one’s body.”” Any 
study of the physical characteristics of ado- 
lescents throws more light on this task. For 
instance, a study of high-school students (8) 
in Phoenix, Arizona, disclosed the types of 
concern boys and girls had about their 
bodies at this age. 

More light has been thrown on the nature 
and influence of the developmental-task con- 
cept by the tremendous amount of attention 
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paid to the concep} of social role in the past 
decade. A social roye is a pattern of behavior 
that is defined ang expected by a group of 
people who occupyja certain position in soci- 
ety. If a given sociql role is expected of people 
generally when thyy reach a given age peri- 
od, this role will cynstitute a developmental 
task. For exampl¢, the role of husband is 
generally expected of young men, and con- 
sequently it is proper to consider as a devel- 
opmental task “getting married.” 

However, ther¢ are many social roles less 
pervasive in life, and less permanent, which 
are not developmental tasks, such as those 
of policeman, tedcher, member of a team, 
driver of an autbmobile. It might be said 
that a developmental task is a social role 
which is expected of most people in a society 
and which most people come to expect and 
desire for themselves. The developmental 
task of finding a mate and getting married 
has a biological motive behind it as well as 
a social expectaition. It leads a person to 
learn certain sodial roles (the role of suitor, 
or financee, or byide). A developmental task 
is usually more Rennie, more driving, than 
is a social role. 

Nevertheless; ere are some developmen- 
tal tasks, especiglly of middle age, which are 
no more than sycial roles. For example, the 
social role of thy citizen defines fully the de- 
velopmental tayk of “becoming an effective 
citizen.” It is defined by social expectation 
and by indiviqual aspiration, but not by 
biological drive, 

Another soutce of clarification of the de- 
velopmental- concept has been the use 
of the concept pf psychosocial task by Erik- 
son (7). He the life cycle as a matter of 
meeting and nfastering a sequence of seven 
psychosocial . Each task must be met 
and mastered during a certain period of life. 
If it is not wel achieved, there will be diffi- 
culty with thg later ones. Thus one might 
say that Erikjon has described a series of 


basic major dc¢velopmental tasks. These are 
psychosocial, #ot biological. Each is broader 
than a developmental task as defined by the 
present write1, and by others. For example, 


Erikson’s 


of “achieving identity,” the 


central task of adolescence, contains the 
following developmental tasks: 


Learning a masculine or feminine social role 

Accepting one’s body 

Achieving emotional independence of parents 
and other adults 

Selecting and preparing for an occupation 

Achieving a scale of values and an ethical sys- 
tem to live by 


Erikson’s scheme has value because of its 
simplicity and its stress on what is crucial 
at a given time in life. But the developmen- 
tal-task analysis into six to ten tasks has the 
advantages of bringing into focus all the 
person’s developmental needs and of en- 
abling the educator and the guidance spe- 
cialist to take specific steps in planning edu- 
cational and guidance procedures for indi- 
viduals or groups of persons. 

There are three conceivable procedures 


‘for discovering and defining developmental 


tasks. One is to observe people and infer 
what their principal developmental concerns 
are at any one age—to discover in this way 
what they are “working at.” Another is to 
ask people what their chief concerns and in- 
terests are, assuming that they are conscious 
of their developmental needs and willing to 
talk about them. A third procedure is for the 
social scientist to think about his own 
career, past and present, and to define his 
principal developmental motives. In all 
three cases one looks at people and asks 
them, directly or indirectly, what their de- 
velopmental tasks are. 

The method used by the writer in dis- 
covering and defining developmental tasks 
has been a combination of the three. It con- 
sisted in reading the writings of psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists and sociologists who 
have observed and studied people and 
studied themselves and then distilling out 
the common agreements of these experts. 
The results of this method can be confirmed 
or checked almost continually by comparing 
them with new studies of the concerns and 
problems of people. 

An important series of studies of this 
nature has been started at Cornell Universi- 
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ty, aimed at defining developmental tasks 
and measuring the recognition of them by 
boys and girls. Following the procedure of 
identifying developmental tasks by asking 
boys and girls what their problems are, 
Dales (4) developed a check list based on 
statements of their problems by boys and 
girls from Grades V through XII. She found 
that a large proportion of these problems 
could be placed in three developmental-task 
areas, as stated earlier by Tryon and Lili- 
enthal (27): 


Achieving an appropriate giving-receiving pat- 
tern of affection 

Relating to changing social groups 

Learning one’s psycho-socio-biological sex role 


These are analogous to the following two 
of Havighurst’s list for adolescence: 


Achieving new and more mature relations with 
age mates of both sexes 
Learning a masculine or feminine social role 


Dales then used the method of “scalo- 
gram” analysis to create a scaled check list 
which would measure status and/or progress 
in attitudes related to the developmental 
tasks. If a set of items could be arranged in 
order so that they were “scaled” (that is, a 
person checking a particular item had 
checked all other items beyond it in the 
series), this became a definition of a devel- 
opmental task or subtask. Then, by measur- 
ing the frequency with which a group of 
boys or girls checked the items representing 
a particular developmental task, one could 
infer that this was a task of greater or less 
importance to them at one age than at an- 
other. Thus the method permitted the oper- 
ational definition of developmental tasks in 
terms of problems and the location of these 
tasks by age. Dales was able in this way to 
define subtasks of the three major tasks in 
such a way that some were located in “later 
childhood” (ages 10-12), and some in “early 
adolescence” (ages 12-14). She found that, 
in general, the importance of the “early 
adolescent” tasks increased with age from 
eleven to fourteen, while those of “later 
childhood” decreased. Also she found some 
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differences between boys and girls in the 
content of the subtasks. 

This method proved to be a workable one 
for defining certain developmental tasks and 
for locating their incidence by age and sex. 
A similar method might well be used with 
adults to ascertain their feelings of the im- 
portance to them of problems in the develop- 
mental-task areas of adulthood. Adults are 
probably more conscious of their adjustment 
needs than adolescents are. Therefore this 
method should be more satisfactory with 
adults than with young people. 


Quantitative studies of developmental-task 
achievement 

Any adequate test of the hypotheses 
about the relations among developmental 
tasks at a given age and from one age to an- 
other requires a method of measuring 
achievement of developmental tasks. This 
has been done in two ways. 

One method is to devise and use rating 
scales, the ratings to be made by persons 
who know the individual well or by experts 
who have studied the data concerning an in- 
dividual. This method has been used by the 
writer and his colleagues in a study of ado- 
lescence (11), in a study of middle-aged 
adults (15), and in a study of old people (13). 
The procedure is simple. A group of people 
who possess a comprehensive knowledge of 
the behavior, of the motivations, and of the 
social expectations operating upon human 
beings at a given age level must define in 
terms of observable behavior the high, 
medium, and low standards of behavior for 
each developmental task. These definitions 
are then expanded and made explicit 
enough to fit a five- or seven- or ten-point 
scale and tried out by raters until they are 
able to reach an inter-judge reliability of .7 
or higher. 

Another method is to use a check list or per- 
sonal inventory in which the individual is 
asked to indicate what problems especially 
concern him. It might be assumed that the 
items he checks represent the developmental 
tasks with which he is having some trouble, 
while those that do not concern him are de- 
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velopmental which he has achieved 
quite well or of which he is unaware. But 
this assumptiof is dubious because it is 
often true that{a problem of concern to a 


, while a problem which he 
y represent an area of de- 
fensiveness or yfoor performance or a lack of 
interest and have no necessary relation 
to quality of performance. 

For ‘noant in a study in which mem- 


bers and nonmémbers of Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y 
Clubs complet¢d a check list of concern for 
developmentaljtasks (9), no difference was 
found between{the two groups except in the 


area of “learning a masculine or feminine 
social role,” where the Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y 
members sho’ greater concern than did 


rs. The significance of this 
is not clear. Were those 


ing at it more effectively, or 
rated by difficulties with it? 


In the Corgell study by Dales (4) already 
mentioned it pvas found that girls of a given 
chronological age who had passed or had not 
passed the mqnarche differed in their racings 
of the imporfance of the several develop- 
mental-task jtems. This difference was in- 
terpreted tofmean that the more mature 
girls (in a biofogical sense) became conscious 
of certain d¢velopmental tasks of adoles- 
cence before the less mature ones did so. 

It is concdvable that achievement of de- 
velopmental tasks could be measured by a 
personal rating scale or check list or Q-sort, 
in which thelsubject being measured would 
himself indiqate his success or failure with a 
number of sjfecific activities which make up 


achievement of a particular developmental 
task. However, this method would be open 
to the usual difficulty of getting an un- 
biased report from a person who is rating 
himself. 


Interrelations of developmental-task perform- 
ance 


The basic hypotheses about developmen- 
tal tasks are that performance on them is 
positively interrelated at any given age and 
that performance in a given task area at one 
age is positively related to subsequent per- 
formance in that area. To test these hy- 
potheses, data on developmental-task per- 
formance are needed for a group of people 
over a period of years. Such data were avail- 
able in the Prairie City Study of Moral 
Character Development (22). Schoeppe and 
Havighurst (26) made a study of the inter- 
relations of developmental-task performance 
among a group of boys and girls at the ages 
of ten, thirteen, and sixteen and of the rela- 
tionships between performance on a given 
task at those three ages. Their results con- 
firmed the basic hypotheses. No correlation 
coefficient between two tasks was below .4, 
and some were as high as .8. Furthermore, 
no correlation coefficient between perform- 
ance on a given task at two age levels was 
below .4, and many of them were above .9. 
These findings indicate that there is not 
much compensation of low performance on 
one task by high performance on another 
task, although this does occasionally occur. 

Other studies have been made to discover 
the relations of developmental-task per- 
formance to a variety of other variables. 
More (19) studied the relation between bio- 
logical maturation and performance of de- 
velopmental tasks in the Prairie City sam- 
ple. He found for girls correlation coeffi- 
cients of the order of .4 to .5 between rank 
order of maturation and the tasks of learn- 
ing an appropriate sex role, getting along 
with age mates, and achieving emotional in- 
dependence of parents and adults, but for 
boys the correlation coefficients were too low 
to be reliable. Also the correlation coefii- 
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cients became smaller for girls after they 
passed the age of thirteen. 

w Another study (25) of the correlation of 
developmental-task performance in the 
Prairie City group indicated that ratings on 
the achievement of developmental tasks 
were related to other variables as shown in 
Table 1. 

The hypothesis of the interrelation of de- 
velopmental tasks has been further tested by 
a study of the effect of gainful employment 
upon the developmental-task accomplish- 
ment of Negro high-school boys aged four- 
teen to seventeen (24). “Achieving assur- 
ance of economic independence” is one of 
the tasks defined by the writer in his earlier 
writing, when the memory of the great de- 
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In the Kansas City Study of Adults (10), 
ratings on the achievement of the develop- 
mental tasks of middle age show a high cor- 
relation of developmental-task performance 
with socioeconomic status. However, the 
intercorrelations among developmental 
tasks are lower than they are in adolescence. 


APPLICATIONS OF THE DEVELOPMENTAL- 
TASK CONCEPT 
The developmental-task concept has 
found a number of applications in the field 
of education. 


Statements of educational objectives 
In order to determine appropriate educa- 
tional objectives, one possible procedure is 


TABLE 1 


PSYCHOLOGICAL RATINGS WHICH ARE RELATED TO PERFORMANCE ON 
DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS AT AGE 16* 


Peer 
Psychological Characteristic Relationst 

Intelligence quotient.. .............. x 
Insight into vior of others . x 
Range of moral horizon (altruism)... at ist x 
Autonomy, self-direction.............. x 
Rationality of behavior............... 
Conformity to standard moral code..... “¥ 
Strength of conscience................ 

* Relation tested by method of chi 
with X. Results for separate sexes are pu 

+ Getting along with age mates. 


t Achieving emotional independence of parents. 
§ Achieving a masculine or feminine social role. 


_Thog in which the ration i 
Schoeppe, Haggard, 


Inde- Moral Intellectual 
pendencet Sex Role§ Values} Skills# 
x 4 x x 
4 x x 
x x x x 
x x 
x 
x 


|| Acquiring a conscience and a scale of moral values which control behavior. 


# Learning intellectual skills. 


pression was fresh and the unemployment 
of youth was a serious handicap to their de- 
velopment in other areas. This is still an im- 
portant task, especially for youth who come 
from working-class homes. The boys in this 
study were asked what satisfactions came as 
a result of their employment. Their re- 
sponses were grouped into categories closely 
related to developmental tasks, such as 
“Feelings of independence” (the most fre- 
quent response), “Improved relations with 
parents and family,” “Status with peers.” 
All told, six developmental tasks were iden- 
tified by the boys as favorably affected by 
their jobs and the money they earned. 


to describe the total normal development of 
the individual and then to decide what as- 
pects of this total development should be 
explicitly fostered by the schools. Whenever 
this process is attempted, the concept of 
developmental tasks proves useful, because 
a complete statement of developmental 
tasks covers the important components of 
human development and because the tasks 
are easily stated in terms of behavior—a 
possibility which makes them useful in dis- 
cussions of educational objectives. 

Two recent attempts will illustrate the 
use of developmental tasks in the statement 
of educational objectives. Both of these 
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attempts have ben made by the Education- 
al Testing Servife in collaboration with the 
Russell Sage Fqundation. The first project 
resulted in the{publication of a book en- 
titled School Objectives (17). In 
preparation forj this book six consultants 
were invited to/define the objectives of ele- 
mentary education in the area of personal 
development anf social maturation, and an- 
other group wefe asked to define the objec- 
tives of learnifg and intellectual compe- 
tence. The writfr, in preparing a statement 
of recommendefi objectives in personal de- 
velopment and gocial maturation, used a set 
of developmenthil tasks for middle childhood 
and early adglescence as the organizing 
framework of his memorandum (14). 

At present a)similar project is going on in 
the area of ndary-school objectives. In 
this case, consfiltants have been invited to 
prepare oaks of recommended objec- 


tives in severaf basic areas of living which 
are explicitly felated to the developmental 
tasks of adolespence. 

Several locaf and state groups have used 
developmental tasks in presenting to the lay 
public a staterfhent of school objectives. For 
instance, the Grange (Illinois) curricu- 
lum committ end the concept in a bro- 
chure about tfhe goals of education, which 
they sent to fret (18). The California 


Congress of Phrents and Teachers also used 
the concept ih a pamphlet which was dis- 
tributed to parents and teachers (2). 


Development of curriculum and course of study 

Studies haye been made of the way the 
school pro may be of assistance to a 
boy or girl in! the achievement of his devel- 
opmental tasks through the choice of litera- 
ture in the English and reading program 
(1, 16). Sevefal school librarians have ana- 
lyzed the values of literature for these pur- 
poses. They have analyzed books available in 
the ordi children’s library or school li- 
brary and hhve succeeded in identifying a 
series of “d¢velopmental values” in these 
books, some}of which are identical with de- 
velopmental} tasks. Thus they are able to 
suggest books which would probably help 


young people in their task of “accepting 
one’s body,” of “becoming independent of 
parents,” of “selecting a vocation,” and the 
like. 

The “nonacademic” teachers in the sec- 
ondary schools find the developmental-task 
concept especially helpful. Home-economics 
teachers (5), in particular, have been quick 
to pick up this idea and to apply it in their 
teaching. The concept appeals to the “‘non- 
academic” teacher because it gives the vari- 
ous tasks of growing up a position of equal 
general importance with the task of achiev- 
ing mental skills and of learning mathe- 
matics, science, and language as a means of 
vocational preparation. The courses in home 
economics, agriculture, shop, and so on, 
have undoubted values for the achievement 
of certain developmental tasks, and the 
teachers of these subjects have pointed this 
out. Furthermore, the leaders of “4-H” club 
work in the Agricultural Extension Service 
have used developmental tasks in working 
out programs and objectives. 

Some general textbooks on curriculum 
use the concept of developmental tasks as a 
basis for a theory of the school curriculum. 
For instance, in a textbook on secondary 
education Paul Eiserer has written a chapter 
(6) giving an exposition of developmental 
tasks and indicating how they may be useful 
in planning a high-school curriculum. 


The education of teachers 


As a means of tying together many as- 
pects of human development and giving a 
student a comprehensive and orderly view 
of the life cycle, the concept has been used 
in textbooks on child development and in 
courses for the education of teachers, both 
preservice and in-service. It figures, for ex- 
ample, in the book Helping Teachers Under- 
stand Children, written by Daniel Prescott 
and the staff of the Center for Child Devel- 
opment of the former National Commission 
on Teacher Education (3). 


Adult education 


An application of developmental tasks to 
adult education has been made as an out- 


> © 


ome 


growth of the Kansas City Study of Adult 
Life (15). In this study, performance scores 
of adults aged forty to seventy were obtained 
for the developmental tasks of middle age, to- 
gether with ratings on motivation of people 
for performance in the several developmen- 
tal tasks. It was reasoned that the best pos- 
sibilities for adult education lay in areas 
where the performance of people was aver- 
age to high and their motivation was high. 
Developmental-task areas where both per- 
formance and motivation were low are areas 
in which educational efforts will not be pro- 
ductive unless ways are found to increase 
the motivation. For example, increased 
motivation seems to be a necessary pre- 
requisite to any widespread program of 
adult education in the area of citizenship, 
where both motivation and performance 
scores tend to be low. 


Developmental tasks in relation to religious 
education 

Ever since the rise of a self-conscious re- 
ligious-education movement and the devel- 
opment of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation movement, there has been an effort 
by those interested in the religious develop- 
ment of the individual to relate religious de- 
velopment to total development. It has been 
thought that religious education, in addition 
to teaching a person a certain set of religious 
beliefs and practices, should affect and 
transform his entire life. Consequently the 
YMCA and religious-education workers 
have been looking for simple, concise state- 
ments of the development of children to 
which they could relate a program of reli- 
gious education. 

The developmental-task concept has re- 
cently been taken up by several persons 
working in the field. Clarence Moser has 
written on “The Role of the YMCA in 
Christian Education” (20), where he has 
undertaken to set the developmental tasks 
in a Christian context for the age range of 
six to seventeen. For example, under the 
heading of the adolescent task “‘to achieve 
a set of ethical values as a guide to conduct,” 
he lists a number of religious-education ac- 
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tivities, including “Help the group find inner 
peace and power through a relationship to 
the universe that is meaningful.” 

In the field of religious education the staff 
members of the Joint Curriculum Commit- 
tee of the Evangelical and Reformed and 
Congregational-Christian Churches have de- 
veloped for their own use a chart of develop- 
mental tasks. Paralleling the list of tasks 
appear a statement of the capacities which 
people have at various age levels to achieve 
the developmental tasks and a list of reli- 
gious-education experiences which would 
make use of these capacities to achieve the 
developmental tasks in a truly Christian 
way. 

What this group has done is to say that 
religious education should help a child 
achieve his developmental tasks in an ethi- 
cally superior way. At the same time this 
group of religious-education leaders has 
dealt with the question whether there are 
religious developmental tasks as such. For 
instance, would we be justified in including, 
in a list of developmental tasks of adoles- 
cence, “becoming a church member” and 
“achieving a responsiveness to God”? This 
raises the question whether, in the discovery 
and definition of developmental tasks, it is 
necessary to insist that each task shall be 
expected by the society of all its members 
and that persons who do not achieve the 
task will be severely disapproved. 

The writer has already broken this rule 
by including, in his list of developmental 
tasks, “acquiring mental skills and infor- 
mation necessary for intelligent citizen- 
ship.” It is clear that a good many people fall 
far short of this goal and that they receive 
little or no social disapproval for their fail- 
ure. Thus this particular “developmental 
task” has been imputed to youth by the 
writer, but it does not have the validity for 
them that is possessed by other tasks, which 
have behind them a biological motivation or 
a social sanction. The tasks, “to achieve a 
more mature relation with age mates of both 
sexes” and “to select and prepare for. an 
occupation,” are much more powerfully 
motivated. 
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statement ¢f tasks such as those given above 
should only be made with the mental reser- 
vation tha} they are not heavily backed by 
social presqure in our society. For instance, 
if we acceyt “becoming a church member” 
as a develgpmental task, we must recognize 
that in ouf society only about half of the 
youth do if and that many of them do it in 
a perfuncipry way. This is quite different 
from a sqciety such as that of orthodox 
Judaism, where the boy is under great pres- 
sure to mike the bar mizvah in early adoles- 
cence. Th’: latter is truly a developmental 
task in thet society. The writer, in a memo- 
randum efttitled “Ways of Growth toward 
the thei hat there (12), has developed 


In the ae of religious education the 


the thesisjthat there are Christian perform- 
ance goals for many of the ordinary develop- 
mental teks, which are somewhat different 
in quality) from the performance goals set by 
the generil community, the latter not being 
composeg entirely of Christians. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus we see that the developmental-task 
concept been useful in thinking about 
educatiopal objectives. It helps educators to 
keep in ynind the motivation of the learner 
and therefore to make their statements of 
objectivgs more realistic and practicable 
than wojild be the case if they thought only 
of the idgals of the society. Furthermore, the 
developmental-task concept helps to place 
educaticnal objectives properly in respect 
to the ages of the learners. Research on the 
nature gf developmental tasks is concerned 
with three major problems: (1) how develop- 
mental tasks are discovered and defined, 
(2) how they vary with age and with cul- 
tural background, and (3) how performance 
on developmental tasks can be measured. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE CORE CURRICULUM IN 


| 


IDLY GROWING trend toward the 

option of some form of core curricu- 
lum in} the secondary school, particularly at 
the junior high school level, has been evident 
in rec¢nt years. In the upper grades or senior 
high 4chool the core idea has been forging 
ahead, but more slowly. So pronounced has 
been the attention given to the development 
of core in the junior high school that some 
observers have superficially concluded that 
core Was designed for, and appropriate to, 
the qarly years of the secondary school 
only. ' 


‘ 


CORE IN 1949 AND IN 1956 
ile many studies have been made of 
the sjatus of core in the junior high school, 
few data have been available with respect to 
! TABLE 1 
pef CENT OF SCHOOLS REPORTING USE OF 


SOME FORM OF CORE CURRICULUM 
IN 1949 AND IN 1956 
Wright Bossing 
Study Study 
Type of Schools 1949 1956 
Junicf high schools........... 15.8 
Undifiided and junior-senior 
high schools. .............. 6.4 9.3 
Regufar high schools.......... 1.4 5.8 
Senicy high schools........ 3.5 6.6 


* an high schools were not included in Bossing’s study. 


the place of core in the senior high school. 


. Wright found that schools having some 


THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


NELSON L. BOSSING 
University of Minnesota 


form of the core curriculum were as shown 
in the first column of Table 1. 

It is obvious from this study that the core 
program was most popular in the junior high 
school, next in the undivided and junior- 
senior high schools, followed by the senior 
high school, and least popular in the tradi- 
tionally organized four-year regular high 
school. It can be inferred that the larger per 
cent given for the undivided and junior- 
senior high schools over the regular and the 
senior high schools was due to the popularity 
of core in Grades VII, VIII, and IX. 

In order to find out the present status of 
core development in the upper grades of the 
secondary school, a limited questionnaire 
study was made of a sample of a thousand 
schools distributed throughout the United 
States, including senior high schools, regular 
high schools, and six-year high schools. 

This study was intended to provide some 
data comparable with the Office of Educa- 
tion study by Mrs. Wright. The conception 
of core used in this study was somewhat 
more restrictive than that which formed the 
basis of Mrs. Wright’s study. To whatever 
extent this proved true, the data reflect a 
narrowed definition of “core” in the direc- 
tion of a more modern conception. The usual 
efforts were made statistically to provide a 
representative sampling of schools. 

In Table 1 the data for this limited 1956 
study are compared with Mrs. Wright’s 
1949 findings. Actyally, our study found 25 
per cent more core courses reported at the 
tenth-grade level than at the ninth-grade 
level. There were slightly more schools with 
core courses in Grade XII than in Grade IX. 

At all points the recent study suggests a 
possible growing interest in the core ap- 
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Thelonly extended investigation of the use 
of cére in the upper grades of the secondary 
schdol is to be found in a study by Grace S. In 
Wriht, of the Office of Education, entitled inter 
Cord Curriculum in Public High Schools: An think 
Ingyiry into Practices, 1949 (3). In this curri 
study, which included Grades VII-XII, the s 
M ing t 
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proach to curriculum organization. Whereas 
Mrs. Wright found 4.9 per cent of all report- 
ing schools professed some form of core us- 
age, our investigation, which eliminated the 
three-year junior high school from the 
study, found an over-all of 6.6 per cent of 
predominantly upper-grade schools report- 
ing core classes. 

The Office of Education study found that, 
of those schools reporting use of core cur- 
riculums, 71.2 per cent were in schools with 
enrolments above 500, whereas schools with 
enrolments under 500 accounted for only 
28.8 per cent of core innovations. Our study 
found 59.0 per cent of the core programs in 
schools with enrolments above 500, and 41.0 
per cent in schools under 500 enrolments, an 
increase of 12 in the per cent for the smaller 
schools. 

Although the data from the two studies 
are not completely comparable because our 
study tended to restrict the use of the word 
“core,” it is interesting to note that Mrs. 
Wright found 91.9 per cent of so-called 
“core courses” represented combinations of 
English and social studies or these “in com- 
bination with one or more other subjects.” 
In our study, 50.0 per cent of the schools re- 
ported core courses representing large blocks 
of subject matter, evidently some form of 
unified studies organization, and 63.6 per 
cent reported core courses organized around 
some form of personal-social problems ap- 
proach, some schools reporting both types of 
core organization. If these data can be taken 
at face value, they would indicate a marked 
advance toward a true core, wherein pri- 
mary emphasis upon subject matter is being 
replaced by curriculums with primary em- 
phasis upon experience learning and with 
the content organization centered on prob- 
lems of personal-social concern. 


OUTLOOK FOR FUTURE CORE 
DEVELOPMENT 
In addition to what is practiced, it is of 
interest to know what school leaders are 
thinking as they anticipate possible future 
curriculum changes. Seventeen per cent of 
the schools report that they are contemplat- 
ing the future introduction of core courses in 


Grades IX-XII. If the senior high school 
grades (X-XII) are considered separately, 
10.1 per cent of the schools are considering 
the possible future introduction of some 
form of core courses at this level of the sec- 
ondary school. This finding is encouraging 
as it points up the fact that projected cur- 
riculum change appears to be in the direc- 
tion of some form of the core curriculum. 

This conclusion is further borne out by 
the numerous comments made on the ques- 
tionnaire forms or in letters accompanying 
the returns. There appears to be a general 
interest in the core curriculum, but the ma- 
jor obstacle complained of is a lack of quali- 
fied teachers to carry on a core program. 
Again, if the comments of school leaders are 
to be taken at face value, there would be a 
definite upsurgence of emphasis upon the 
development of the core curriculum through- 
out the upper grades of our secondary 
schools if adequately trained teachers for 
the core curriculum were available. 

It was surprising how few respondents 
mentioned college-entrance requirements or 
the proper preparation of pupils for college 
as a reason for not introducing core courses. 
Apparently the success in college of students 
who have graduated from secondary schools 
utilizing more modern-type practices in cur- 
riculum and methods has largely removed 
this objection. 


FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF CORE 


It is of more than passing interest that 
the core idea in its many ramifications has 
found popularity in the junior high school to 
the extent that some have identified it as 
essentially a junior high school innovation. 
Many factors have contributed to the popu- 
larity of the core idea in the junior high 
school. An immediate factor, no doubt, has 
been the freedom of the junior high school in 
recent years from direct or implied domina- 
tion of the college over its curriculum. This 
freedom has allowed the junior high school 
to experiment with newer ideas in education 
as these have affected curriculum and 
methods. 

More deep-seated, however, has been the 
growing conflict between modern education- 
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cedens. Historically, the junior high school 
ité origin in the educational thinking of 


hool as an ot of the traditional 

hool was born. Its function was to be, 

grily, an extension of the four-year high 
downward to include Grades VII and 


be closely articulated with the col- 
nd its curriculum was to be patterned 


ing of modern educational ibuhing 
the college-preparatory curriculum as 
hief function of the secondary school, 
particularly the junior high school; the 
strokg de-emphasis upon differentiation and 
spefialization of the curriculum at the junior 
hig!¥ school level; and a greater stress upon 
the§ desirability of general education 
thrfughout the secondary school—all have 
encfuraged the development of a non-col- 
leg@ preparatory, more integrated type of 
culum, especially in junior high schools. 
anguard educational thinkers have gone 
So tur as to suggest that a differentiated cur- 
ricfium should not begin before the senior 

igh school period. The influential Educa- 
al Policies Commission, in its now fa- 
s publication Education for All Ameri- 


mmon to all and best served through a cur- 
iqulum followed by all students? 
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The answer was substantially the same as 
that given at Farmville. Throughout the junior 
high school period, it was agreed, the educa- 
tional needs of pupils are sufficiently alike to 
justify a common curriculum for all pupils with 
ample provision for differentiated treatment 
of pupils within classes to take account of 
diversities of interests, aptitudes, and abilities. 

Beginning in the tenth grade, or thereabouts, 
young people exhibit differences in certain of 
their interests and plans which call for a variety 
of offerings in the curriculum, among which the 
students, under guidance, may choose [1]. 


Thus, for the Educational Policies Com- 
mission and a rapidly growing number of ed- 
ucational thinkers, there is a mounting con- 
viction that there should be a common cur- 
riculum for all pupils in Grades I through 
IX. A differentiated curriculum, which 
would give meaning to the core-curriculum 
idea, would then begin in the senior high 
school. The core curriculum would thus have 
its beginning in Grade X, with the curricu- 
lum progressively differentiated in the ad- 
vanced grades. The emphasis upon the por- 
tion of the curriculum to be classified as 
common for all (or core) and upon that part 
which would be devoted to the special needs 
of individuals would change as the student 
neared completion of his secondary-school 
education. Henceforth it may be assumed 
that the senior high school will become the 
focal point of core-curriculum emphasis and 
development. 
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MEASUREMENT OF INFORMAL EDUCATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT BY THE GED TESTS! 


FRANK R. PETERS 
University of Chicago 


Tests of General Educational Devel- 
I opment of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute were constructed for the 
purpose of meeting a problem of great prac- 
tical significance. That problem was to max- 
imize the academic and vocational potential 
of individuals who, for one reason or an- 
other, had not completed high school. They 
had subsequently been caught up in war- 
time service. There they had had various 
kinds of experiences, many of which were 
actually or potentially educative. The ques- 
tion was: Had their experiences added sub- 
stantially to their educational development? 
If so, how could they be placed in the nor- 
mal academic or vocational hierarchies? 
Where did they fit? 

Since 1942-43, when the GED tests were 
constructed and standardized, they have 
been taken by over two million non-high- 
school graduates. A sizable number of these 
men and women found in the tests a way of 
meeting the formal requirements of college 
entrance or of jobs restricted to high-school 
graduates. New educational and vocational 
horizons were opened to a large group of in- 
dividuals who ordinarily would have been 
denied such opportunities. If this program is 
sound, the consequences both for the indi- 


1 Much of the substance of this paper is taken 
directly from the ‘“‘Tyler Study of USAFI Tests,” 
which was carried on at the request and with the 
support of the United States Armed Forces Institute. 
A summary of the total study is to be published by 
the American Council on Education. 

- See also: B. S. Bloom, ‘The 1955 Normative 
Study of the Tests of General Educational De- 
velopment,” School Review, LXIV (March, 1956), 
110-24. 
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viduals concerned and for society are obvi- 
ously beneficial. The purpose of the study 
reported here was to determine whether the 
means are sound, or, in testing terms, 
whether the tests are valid. 

At the practical level, one obvious meas- 
ure of validity is the success of the persons 
who pass the GED tests. Do these non-high- 
school graduates succeed in college? Do they 
succeed in jobs usually restricted to high- 
school graduates? A major part of this study 
was devoted to these questions. 

In this context, however, validity is mere- 
ly a study of the relation of one set of signs 
(test scores) to other sets of signs (for ex- 
ample, college grades). However impressive 
the findings, such a study is inadequate, 
since it does not establish the signification of 
the signs. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE GED TESTS 


Initially, therefore, we need to establish 
what the GED tests actually measure. To 
place school drop-outs back in the regular 
educational structure makes it necessary to 
use tests which are related to regular aca- 
demic achievement. On the other hand, the 
people to be tested had not had the same 
experiences that regular students have had. 
The problem, then, was to design tests that 
were not dependent on regular academic in- 
struction and yet could be directly related 
to it. 

Analysis of descriptions and discussions 
of the GED tests makes it clear that they 
were intended to exemplify a type of test 
which we may call problem-solution tests, as 
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contrasted with the two more common 
types of educational tests: tests of subject 
matter and tests of logic, judgment, or be- 
havior. 

In the subject-matter test the content of 
the test item is viewed as exemplary of the 
subject matter being tested. The subject 
matter itself is the model, the criterion 
against which the student is measured. In 
the behavior or intellectual -skill test the form 
and logic of the test item are viewed as rep- 
resenting a way of thinking or a model of 
problem-solving. The student is measured 
against preconceived rules of logic and judg- 
ment. In the problem-solution test, the test 
items are examples of types of problems. 
The student is tested for his ability to work, 
within the given content-form complex, to 
agreed-upon solutions. That is, the student 
must respond with the answer which is gen- 
erally acceptable to the subject-matter spe- 
cialist, the logician, and the well-educated 
layman. 

The problem-solution test, then, does not 
ask how much the student knows; it requires 
him to know enough to initiate communica- 
tion with the specialist. It does not ask how 
intelligent he is; it requires sufficient intelli- 
gence to carry on communication in a rea- 
sonable (logical) manner. In contrast, the 
subject-matter test directly measures the 
student’s substantive knowledge—his mas- 
tery of the facts, ideas, and so on—of the 
subject matter under consideration. The be- 
havior, or logic-oriented, test (in its purest 
form, the intelligence test) is designed to 
measure directly the student’s innate or 
achieved judgment, memory, logical reason- 
ing, or problem-solving ability. 

Neither the subject-matter test nor the 
behavior test was adequate or appropriate 
for the problem at hand. No one argued that 
students who had had radically different 
educational experiences were alike (“equat- 
able’) in terms of what they knew or of 
their general intellectual skills. The GED 
test constructors did argue, however, that 
individuals differing in the foregoing re- 
spects could be equated on their capacity to 
solve certain types of problems. 


THE GED TESTS AND HIGH-SCHOOL 
ACHIEVEMENT 

From this initial analysis we can infer 
that the GED tests were not designed to 
measure the totality of high-school achieve- 
ment. The question becomes, then: Do the 
tests clearly measure some major aspects of 
high-school achievement? To answer this 
question it is necessary to make a more pre- 
cise analysis of the tests and of high-school 
objectives. 

The tests have been reviewed and ana- 
lyzed by members of the staff which con- 
structed them, with the assistance of teach- 
ers and specialists in the subject-matter 
fields. A review of these analyses and of the 
major objectives of our high schools sub- 
stantiated the fact that the tests do sample 
achievements considered important by our 
high schools. 

Test 1, Correctness and Effectiveness of 
Expression, measures certain aspects of 
writing, particularly problems of mechanics 
and grammar. Every treatise dealing with 
high-school English stresses the importance 
of student mastery of such problems. 

Test 2, Interpretation of Reading Materi- 
als in the Social Studies, directly measures 
ability to read and interpret social-science 
material (written for high-school and college 
students) at both the literal and the inferen- 
tial levels. The particular topics of discus- 
sion exemplify a variety of the special dis- 
ciplines of the social sciences. Consequently 
students who succeed in this test must have 
at least a working vocabulary and a general 
acquaintance with the subject matter. Also, 
the test clearly demands certain minimum 
intellectual skills. 

Test 3, Interpretation of Reading Materi- 
als in the Natural Sciences, like Tests 2 and 
4, requires the student to read and interpret 
reading materials—in this case, materials 
discussing topics in the special fields of the 
natural sciences. In Test 4, Interpretation of 
Literary Materials, the reading materials 
are passages of British and American writers 
selected on the bases of form (prose, drama, 
poetry) and of century of writing. The con- 


clusions with respect to the limits of Test 2 
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in terms of knowledge and skill are equally 
appropriate to Tests 3 and 4. In all three 
fields—social studies, natural science, litera- 
ture—one of the major objectives of the high 
schools is clearly the kind of achievement 
measured by these tests. 

Test 5, General Mathematical Ability, 
does not entirely conform to the problem- 
solution principle. A substantial portion of 
this test is subject-matter oriented, sam- 
pling primarily the student’s knowledge of 
the elements of arithmetic and, in a few 
items, algebra and geometry, as well as his 
skill in performing the four fundamental 
mathematical processes. Such achievement 
encompasses a substantial portion of the 
common goals of our high schools in the field 
of mathematics. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that 
achievements measured by the GED tests 
do represent major aims of our high schools. 
No one would argue, however, that the tests 
sample all high-school objectives. Generally 
speaking, high-school objectives fall into 
four classes: (1) knowledge and understand- 
ing of the subject matter; (2) generalized 
intellectual skills, such as problem-solving; 
(3) capacity to resolve problems of commu- 
nication and social action (for example, 
reading and interpreting subject-matter 
material, participating in group discussions, 
locating and using reference sources); and 
(4) desirable habits, attitudes, and interests. 
With the exception of Test 5 and a small 
portion of Test 2, however, the GED tests 
directly sample only some of the third class 
of objectives. 

This does not mean that the tests ignore 
content and intellectual ability. The prob- 
lems presented are distributed widely over 
the special subject matters of each field and 
are so constructed as to limit successful stu- 
dents to those with sufficient vocabulary 
and general knowledge in the field to read 
such material. Moreover, the tests present 
minimal limits in terms of intellectual skill. 
Clearly, therefore, substantive knowledge 
and intellectual skill are involved in, though 
not directly measured by, the tests. Those 
objectives related to personal habits, atti- 


tudes, and the like (class 4) are not directly 
sampled by the tests. 

Since the achievement measured is poten- 
tially a primary part of high-school achieve- 
ment, the tests can be used to “equate” non- 
high-school and high-school achievement. 
This does not mean that students equated in 
this respect are identical or equal with re- 
spect to the totality of their achievement. 
On the contrary, the primary value of the 
GED tests rests in the fact that they are 
based on a principle which allows compari- 
son of individuals with different substantive 
backgrounds and intellectual skills. 


DO GED TESTS MEASURE FUTURE 
VOCATIONAL SUCCESS? 


The knowledge of the student provided 
by the GED tests is clearly relevant for pre- 
dicting future academic performance and, in 
the case of some vocations, job potential. 
How successful the tests are in practice in 
determining the relevant capacities was the 
problem of the final part of this study. 

To determine the practical consequences 
of the GED program, the records of per- 
sons who had been employed for jobs usually 
restricted to high-school graduates were 
compared with the records of high-school 
graduates in identical or similar jobs. 
Twelve groups of GED job-holders, involv- 
ing more than five hundred persons, were 
studied. The jobs included police work, 
trades apprenticeships, machine operating, 
institutional nursing, public utility service, 
and clerical work. For each group of GED 
employees a control group of regular gradu- 
ates employed by the same company was 
selected. Insofar as possible, differences in 
such factors as age and time of employment 
were kept to a minimum. Where feasible, 
total groups were used, that is, all persons 
employed during a certain period for par- 
ticular jobs. In other cases the control group 
was randomly selected from the total gradu- 
ate group within the aforementioned limits. 

In general, job success was defined in 
terms of three types of criteria: supervisory 
ratings used by the employer, production 
rates or course marks in those cases where 
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speyial training was involved, and attrition 
rates (Did the workers stay with the job or, 
altefnatively, what proportion of each group 
had — discharged or resigned?). No sig- 
t differences were found between 
school graduates and GED employees 
of the criteria used, with one excep- 
tion! The group of GED apprentices in the 
prin ing trades was clearly and significantly 
ior—so much so that the company con- 
no longer accepts GED certification 
of a high-school diploma. 

though the number of cases was small 


ted two concurrent conclusions. (1) 
y jobs for which employers regular- 
ipulate general high-school prerequi- 
the GED tests can be used to select 


| job performers. (2) To use only speci- 

um scores on the GED tests, how- 

eveif may not be sufficient and in some cases 
maybe irrelevant. 

e second conclusion is especially per- 

— in cases where the tendency, if not the 

y is to select graduates whose academic 


pe omnes surpassed only the minimum 
requirements. To cite a case in point, if the 
printing concern had used higher minimum 
scorps in selecting GED men, most, though 
not Bll, of the failures would not have been 
hiregl. Moreover, because of the nature of 
the printing jobs involved, it is probable that 
the}successful employee needs specific sub- 
staytive knowledge and perhaps particular 
incknations and habits. If this is the case, 
adchtional selection devices would be essen- 
cpm the GED tests do not measure such 


facjors. 


DO GED TESTS MEASURE FUTURE 
SUCCESS IN COLLEGE? 


form and substance, college work is 
mutch more closely parallel to high-school 
work than were any of the vocations studied. 
C uently college success of GED stu- 
deftts bears more directly on the question of 
the relation of GED tests and academic 
apa. Although a great many studies 


eae. 


of the college success of GED students have 
been made, the studies have varied so widely 
with respect to selection techniques, sam- 
pling procedures, and criteria applied that 
one study cannot easily be related to an- 
other. Consequently, to obtain a somewhat 
broader picture in terms of common criteria, 
it was necessary to re-analyze much of the 
available data. In addition, a substantial 
amount of new information was collected. 
The findings provide a general picture of 
how well GED students have done in a num- 
ber of colleges. 

1. Of 5,590 non-high-school graduates 
who had been admitted to 73 colleges and 
who had completed one semester or more of 
college work, 53 per cent had an academic 
average equal to, or above, the minimum re- 
quired for graduation. Some of these stu- 
dents had completed only one semester; 
others, a full college program. 

2. Of all GED matriculants in the 
sample, approximately 48 per cent complet- 
ed at least one academic year and received 
marks which met or surpassed the minimum 
required for graduation. 

3. Of 4,800 GED matriculants in 62 col- 
leges, 527 (11 per cent) withdrew before 
completing their first term. 

4. Of 2,819 GED students in 35 institu- 
tions who completed one term, 775 (27.5 per 
cent) dropped out in their second term. 

5. Of 2,652 GED students who matricu- 
lated before 1951 in 35 colleges and who sur- 
vived one term (who were not definitely 
known to have transferred to another insti- 
tution), 619 (23 per cent) had graduated, 
232 (9 per cent) were still in residence, and 
1,801 (68 per cent) had withdrawn and were 
presumably inactive. 

It is clear from these findings that a sub- 
stantial number of the GED students suc- 
ceeded in college but that a large proportion 
of them did not succeed. 

In terms of the first criterion (marks 
earned in college), data from five sources 
were available for comparing GED students’ 
success with that of regular high-school 
graduates. Extrapolating from these limited 
data suggested that, whereas 53 per cent of 
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the total GED group maintained satisfac- 
tory grade averages, 59 per cent of a group 
of regular graduates similarly distributed 
would have done so. No comparative data 
in terms of the second criterion (per cent of 
matriculants completing at least one aca- 
demic year with satisfactory marks) were 
available. In terms of two attrition parame- 
ters (conclusions 3 and 5), limited data 
which allowed comparisons between GED 
students and regular graduates were avail- 
able. Whereas 10 per cent of a group of GED 
entrants dropped out in their first term, only 
8 per cent of a comparable group of high- 
school graduates did so. Finally, it was 
found that 33 per cent of GED students who 
completed one term had graduated or were 
still in attendance, compared to 43 per cent 
of groups of regular high-school graduates in 
the same institutions. All these comparisons 
were based on small samples in a very few 
institutions. 

These data suggest that, although the 
differences are not great, the GED students 
as a group do not do as well in colleges as 
regular high-school graduates. This conclu- 
sion was substantiated by many, though 
not all, of the other studies which have been 
made. The conclusions in these studies 
ranged from “equally good” to “abysmally 
poorer.” 

This conclusion, however, is precisely 
what might have been predicted from a care- 
ful analysis of the principles involved. For, 
although not universally true, many college 
programs require specific substantive knowl- 
edge and relatively advanced intellectual 
skills. The GED tests do not provide direct 
evidence on the students’ status in terms of 
either of these factors. We have suggested, 
therefore, that colleges may need to re-ex- 
amine their supplemental screening tools in 
selecting GED applicants. This recommen- 
dation is particularly important in cases 
where colleges insist on additional prerequi- 
sites for regular high-school graduates, 
such as completion of specific high-school 
courses, minimum scores on intelligence or 
aptitude tests, or, more commonly, above- 
average marks in high school. 


The last requirement suggests an alterna- 
tive way of viewing and modifying the dis- 
crepancy between the college performance 
of GED students and that of regular high- 
school graduates. Most colleges draw their 
students from the upper half of all high- 
school graduates. Even in the case of col- 
leges which are legally required to accept all 
high-school graduates, there is good reason 
to believe that they do not receive many 
students who barely get through high 
school. For one thing, high-school teachers 
and counselors are likely to discourage such 
students from going on to college. Moreover, 
students who have recently experienced dif- 
ficulty in meeting high-school standards are 
not likely to seek college entrance. 

Many colleges, however, accepted GED 
applicants who had demonstrated only 
minimal performance on the GED tests. 
This fact probably accounts, in part, for the 
discrepancy between GED students and 
high-school graduates. It also suggests that 
the discrepancy might be less if colleges in- 
sisted on test performance somewhat above 
minimal levels. Examination of a substantial 
portion of available data demonstrated con- 
clusively that, if somewhat higher critical 
test scores had been used by the institutions 
involved, the failure rate of GED students 
would have been significantly lower. What 
is suggested here, and in the foregoing re- 
marks on supplemental tools, is that col- 
leges should treat GED test scores as they 
treat high-school diplomas, both of which 
provide limited indications of college poten- 
tial. Insofar as additional criteria are impor- 
tant, they should be used. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


In summary, this study warrants the fol- 
lowing general conclusion: the GED tests 
directly measure academic achievement in 
terms of capacity to resolve problems com- 
monly met in post-high-school academic and 
vocational pursuits. Achievement in these 
terms may generate from a relatively wide 
variety of educational experiences both in- 
side and outside the realm of formal educa- 
tion. Consequently the tests can be appro- 
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priajely used to “equate” students even 
thoygh their educational experiences vary 
maxxedly. To equate students in these 
tertps, however, does not mean that they are 
“identical,” or perhaps even comparable, 
with respect to educational achievement in 
of other major educational objectives. 
e immediate import of these findings is 
clear. The GED program has proved suffi- 
cieftly successful to warrant continuation 
an@ support. It also warrants further study. 
Soffne of the directions that such study might 
e are clearly implied in the findings re- 
ted here. At the practical level, colleges 
employers need to have, or to find, sup- 
pl¢mental means to screen non-high-school 
grhduates in those instances in which the 
formance of GED students or workers 
has been too unsatisfactory to warrant con- 
tipued acceptance of such persons. Underly- 
ing this whole problem is the large and more 
dj — issue of establishing the relation be- 
een academic achievement and college or 
bcational requisites. At the theoretical 
el the field of educational measurement 
need of an incisive and inclusive exami- 
‘tion of the principles on which education- 
tests are based. 
The implications of the GED program, 
wever, go beyond even its broad and im- 
rtant problems. How to know and com- 
e students with varied educational back- 
unds has long been a difficult problem. 
some measure, this problem appears even 
ithin the formal educational structure. 
Yolleges, for example, normally draw their 
tudents from a number of secondary 
hools, each of which is more or less unique 
terms of its curriculum offerings, subject- 
tter selections, methods, etc. Although in 


many cases such differences may be slight 
and consequently amenable to usual tools 
and techniques of testing, it may be that use 
of a problem-solution test would help in 
comparing graduates from different high 
schools. 

In the principles of the GED tests, some 
schools have found a means of assessing 
achievement of one of their major objectives 
—knowledge not provided by subject-mat- 
ter and behavior-oriented tests. The author 
would suggest that, ideally, schools should 
know all parameters of the student: what he 
knows, how he thinks, what ordinary prob- 
lems he can meet. To know the student in 
this way, the school needs the knowledge 
provided by all three major types of educa- 
tional examinations. 

The immediate and perhaps most impor- 
tant aspect of the GED program, however, 
is the practical problem for which these tests 
were designed. The need for means of ap- 
praising formal and informal out-of-school 
experiences which are potentially educative 
is probably greater now than ever before. 
Adult-education programs are expanding 
rapidly, and few people are outside the 
range of newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
television, all of which offer means of learn- 
ing. Educators need to know how and what 
people learn and have learned from such ex- 
periences, not only to recognize and encour- 
age them, but in order to understand and 
further learning itself. 

The problem-solution type of test has 
demonstrated merit in its application in the 
GED program. It may well be a principle 
which can be used to help resolve other 
problems of placement, “guidance, and 
recognition. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


J. W. GETZELS 
University of Chicago 


KENNETH D. NORBERG 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California 


HE following bibliography covers the 

period from January, 1955, to Decem- 
ber, 1955. The references to printed mate- 
rials were furnished by J. W. Getzels. The 
references to films were provided by Ken- 
neth D. Norberg. 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL DISCUSSIONS 


443. Army, Mitte. Child Development. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1955. Pp. xviii+-490. 

Attempts to provide a framework within which 
general principles of child development can be 
understood. Centers the material in the life-stories 
of six young people from birth to eighteen years of 
age. 

444. BALDWIN, ALFRED L. Behavior and De- 
velopment in Childhood. New York: Dryden 
Press, 1955. Pp. xviii+620. 

The author gives the following as his rationale for 
this new book on child psychology: ‘Child psy- 
chology is important because children are important, 
and also because childhood experiences influence 
later personality.””? He has attempted to provide a 
theoretical framework to help in predicting how 
children behave and develop. 


445. BETTELHEIM, Bruno. Truants from 
Life. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1955. Pp. 
xvi+512. 

Describes the work of the Sonia Shankman 
Orthogenic School of the University of Chicago, a 
residential treatment institution devoted to the 
rehabilitation of children with severe emotional 
disturbances, by presenting four case histories. 
Attempts to answer two central queries: (1) How 
does the rehabilitation of individual children actu- 
ally proceed? (2) How do the children manage after 
they have left school? 


446. Brommers, Paut; Knier, Lotus M.; 
and Stroup, J. B. “The Organismic Age Con- 


cept,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XLVI 
(March, 1955), 142-50. 

On the basis of analyses of empirical data, ques- 
tions the validity of the organismic-age concept. 


447. BRooKovER, W1LzBurR B., in collabora- 
tion with OrpEN C. SmucKER and JoHN FRED 
THADEN. A Sociology of Education. New York: 
American Book Co., 1955. Pp. xii+436. 

Attempts to use the tools of sociology and social 
psychology in analyzing the structure and process 
of education. 


448. CoLaparci, ARTHUR P. (editor). Edu- 
cational Psychology: A Book of Readings. New 
York: Dryden Press, 1955. Pp. xvi+656. 

A collection of forty-six theoretical and research 
papers in educational psychology, selected by three 
general criteria: ‘‘(1) direct relevance to the edu- 
cational context and to major educational problems 
and issues; (2) coverage of the topics commonly 
found in educational psychology textbooks; and (3) 
representation of differing points of view.” 


449. Corey, Fay L. Values of Future Teach- 
ers. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955. 
Pp. x+146. 

Using both questionnaire and free-expression 
techniques, the investigator attempted to de- 
termine the values held by a sampling of prospective 
teachers. Results are presented for each of ten 
value areas, among which are worth of the indi- 
vidual, basic freedoms, integrity, responsibility for 
the welfare of mankind, and faith in God and man. 


450. Garrison, Kart C., and Gray, J. 
STaNnLEY. Educational Psychology. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955. Pp. xxii+ 
506. 


Designed for students preparing to teach, this ed- 
ucational-psychology textbook attempts to base its 
material on the following trends: ‘‘(1) greater de- 
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pendence upon scientific data, (2) increased applica- 
ons of findings to learning situations, (3) an in- 
emphasis upon the growth of the individual 
ild as a whole, and (4) a more general recognition 
4 the dynamic nature of the individual.” 


451. McCLELLAND, Davin C. (editor). Stud- 
in Motivation. New York: Appleton-Cen- 

ry-Crofts, Inc., 1955. Pp. xii+552. 

The purpose of this book of readings is to bring 


pgether selected primary papers dealing with 
fist aspects of motivation. The readings are 


lectic and have been contributed by biologists, 
thropologists, sociologists, and psychologists. 


} 452. Mental Health in Modern Education. 
fifty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society 
or the Study of Education, Part II. Chicago: 
Distributed by the University of Chicago Press, 
}955. Pp. xii+398. 


Considers mental health in its various aspects, 
r special reference to the educational setting. 


453. SEIDMAN, JEROME M. Readings in Edu- 
ational Psychology. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
0., 1955. Pp. xiv+402. 


Brings together seventy-four articles from various 
periodicals and books in the area of educational 
psychology. In selecting the contents, the editor 
tates that he has looked for ‘‘(1) competent treat- 
ment of important parts of the subject matter; (2) 
elections whose form, style, and content will appeal 
to students; and (3) selections which show that 
pducational psychology is a contributing force in 
he improvement of teaching and learning.” 


454. SHOBEN, Epwarp JosEPH, JR. ““Psycho- 
fogical Theory Construction and the Psycholo- 
hist,” Journal of General Psychology, LII (April, 
41955), 181-88. 


F Arguing that theory is inescapable both for the 

}‘practitioner” and the “researcher,” the writer 

presents six guiding statements for resolution of 

ifferences between the ‘‘applied” and the “pure” 
psychology. 


455. SPINDLER, GEORGE D. (editor). Educa- 
ion and Anthropology. Stanford, California: 
tanford University Press, [1955]. Pp. xviii+ 
P02. 


Presents the ten papers and the discussions 
ftomprising the Stanford University conference on 
the interrelation between anthropology and educa- 


on. 
456. STANDLEE, Lioyp, and Mecu, 
bs . “A Brief Note on Trends in School 


Learning Research,” Journal of Educational Re- 
earch, XLVIII (January, 1955), 355-67. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


[May 


Reviews research papers on classroom learning 
published since 1949 and concludes that the work 
represented has not been sufficiently rigorous to 
warrant building a learning theory on it. Suggests 
that only when verifiable response changes in 
pupils are related systematically to verifiable en- 
vironmental occurrences will a defensible theory of 
schoolroom learning make its appearance. 


457. Stevenson, Harotp W. “Experimen- 
tal Studies of Children’s Learning,” Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, LXXXVII (December, 
1955), 323-30. 

Presents a brief survey of experiments in chil- 
dren’s learning which are related to, or derived 
from, earlier work in animal psychology, covering 
such topics as conditioning, transposition, and maze- 
learning. 

458. WATTENBERG, WILLIAM W. The Adoles- 
cent Years. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1955. Pp. siv+510. 


Presents the personal and environmental forces 
which affect the child as he grows away from child- 


_hood through preadolescence, adolescence, and 


youth, into adulthood. 


MENTAL ABILITIES AND SKILLS 


459. DoprELT, JEROME E., and WALLACE, 
Wiuevrn L. “Standardization of the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale for Older Persons,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, LI 
(September, 1955), 312-30. 

Describes the procedures and findings in a special 
study of 475 people over sixty years of age who were 
tested on the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. 
Describes certain changes in abilities as a function 
of increasing age. 

460. HARRINGTON, SISTER MARy JAMES, and 
DurrELL, Donatp D. “Mental Maturity ver- 
sus Perception Abilities in Primary Reading,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XLVI (Octo- 
ber, 1955), 375-80. 


Studies the contributions of visual and auditory 
discrimination, phonics, and mental age to success 
in reading. Concludes that (1) auditory and visual 
discrimination of word elements have high impor- 
tance; (2) phonics instruction has a higher relation 
to reading achievement than any of the factors 
studied; and (3) mental age, as measured by the 
Otis Quick-scoring Mental Ability Tests, Alpha 
Test, Form A, has little influence on success in 


learning to read. 


461. Hess, Rosert D. “Controlling Cul- 
tural Influence in Mental Testing: An Experi- 
mental Test,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XLIX (September, 1955), 53-58. 
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An experimental testing project using a “‘culture- 
fair” individual test of mental ability showed a 
marked reduction of the socioeconomic differential 
between high- and low-status groups on standard 
tests. The results are interpreted as emphasizing the 
influence of cultural factors on test performance, 
and it is suggested that socioeconomic differences 
between high- and low-status samples in this 
country are exaggerated by standard intelligence 
tests. 


462. KELLER, James E. “The Use of a 
Bender Gestalt Maturation Level Scoring Sys- 
tem with Mentally Handicapped Children,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXV 
(July, 1955), 563-72. 


Presents a method for scoring the Bender Gestalt 
test and adduces evidence to suggest that the B-G 
total score is sufficiently related to classroom 
achievement to be of value as a performance test 
of mental development. 


463. Kitare, G. R., Gustarson, L. M., 
Masry, J. E., and SHurorp, E. H. “The Rela- 
tionship of Immediate Retention of Technical 
Training Material to Career Preferences and 
Aptitudes,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XLVI (October, 1955), 321-29. 


Studies the relation between immediate reten- 
tion of technical material, selected career prefer- 
ences, and certain aptitude indices. 


464. MILLER, Eimer H. “A Study of Diffi- 
culty Levels of Selected Types of Fallacies in 
Reasoning and Their Relationships to the Fac- 
tors of Sex, Grade Level, Mental Age, and 
Scholastic Standing,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XLIX (October, 1955), 123-29. 

Using a newly constructed fallacy-recognition 
test, this study provides data regarding the rela- 
tive difficulty of various fallacies in reasoning and 
the possibility of improving the reasoning process as 
a result of teaching. 


465. Ruoxpt1, H. J. A. “A Technique for the 
Study of Problem Solving,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, XV (Winter, 1955), 
450-61. 


Describes a technique for studying the processes 
involved in problem-solving rather than merely the 
product as has hitherto been the case in the assess- 
ment of mental abilities. Presents scoring methods 
and experimental results. 


466. Sontac, L. W., BAKER, CHARLEs T., 
and Netson, Vircrnia L. “Personality as a 
Determinant of Performance,” American Jour- 
nal of Orthopsychiatry, XXV (July, 1955), 555- 
62. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
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Discusses change in performance—in this case 
‘fnconsistency” of individual Binet intelligence 
quotients over time—as a function of three per- 
sonality configurations, namely, the ‘‘passive in- 
fantile dependency” pattern, the “‘aggressive self- 
assuring mastery’ pattern, and the “passive 
feminine role”’ pattern. 


467. Travers, RoBert M. W. Educational 
Measurement. New York: Macmillan Co., 1955. 
Pp. xx+420. 


Attempts to present an account of the ap- 
propriate uses of measurement procedures within a 
framework of modern education. 


INSTRUCTION AND LEARNING 


468. Detta Prana, G. M., and Gacg, N. L. 
‘Pupils’ Values and the Validity of the Minne- 
sota Teacher Attitude Inventory,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XLVI (March, 1955), 
167-78. 


Attempts to answer the question: Do the values 
of the pupil determine what characteristics of the 
teacher will influence the pupil’s perception of him? 
Shows that teachers scoring high on the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory will probably be better 
liked by pupils having strong affective values con- 
cerning teachers. If the pupils have strong cognitive 
values, a teacher’s MTAI score will make less differ- 
ence. Findings are interpreted as supporting the 
interactional point of view in the study of teacher- 
pupil relations. 


469. Farser, I. E. “The Role of Motivation 
in Verbal Learning and Performance,” Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, LII (July, 1955), 311-27. 


Reviews the theoretical and experimental litera- 
ture on “motivational” as against “‘associative” 
concepts in verbal learning. Concludes that, “with 
a very few exceptions, the influences of differentially 
selected or response-defined variables frequently 
classified as motivational also seem attributable, for 
the most part, to their associative properties.” 


470. FaRNswortH, Dana L. “Emotions and 
Learning,” Harvard Educational Review, XXV 
(Spring, 1955), 95-104. 

Presents ten concepts which are considered 
valid in psychiatry and useful in education. The 
concepts take into account the mental health of both 
the teacher and the pupil but stress the immediate 
and remote effects of the adjustment and maturity 
of the teacher. 


471. Gowan, J. C., and Gowan, May SEa- 
cor. “A Teacher Prognosis Scale for the 
MMPI,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XLIX (September, 1955), 1-12. 
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Reports the construction of a new scale for the 


472. Gua, E. G., and GETZELs, J. W. ‘‘Per- 
spnality and Teacher Effectiveness: A Problem 
if Theoretical Research,” Journal of Educa- 
Psychology, XLVI (October, 1955), 330- 


Argues for the need of a theoretical framework 
f§r research in teacher effectiveness. Demonstrates 
ye superiority of theoretically oriented instruments 
ig distinguishing the personality characteristics of 
ective and ineffective teachers. 
473. HENLE, Marvy. ‘“‘Some Effects of Moti- 
tional Processes on Cognition,” Psychological 
eview, XLII (November, 1955), 423-32. 


Attempts to describe ways in which motivational 
esses alter cognition in accordance with the 
ture of the material on which they act. It is 
ggested that “needs and attitudes may act by 
inting or sensitizing, organizing and reorganizing, 
lecting, supplying context, arousing relevant 
emory traces, arousing expectations, discouraging 
e desire to understand, obscuring differences, dis- 
rbing the recognition process, altering the 
properties of experience, and animat- 
i~g or enlivening aspects of experience.” 


474, JENSEN, GALE E. “The Social Structure 

the Classroom Group: An Observational 
ramework,” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
, XLVI (October, 1955), 362-74. 


Describes a seven-dimensional framework for 
derstanding classroom interaction. Suggests ap- 
ications of the framework to group operation in 
er to maximize class productivity and co- 
iveness. 


475. LaBur, AntHony C. ‘Personality 
raits and Persistence of Interest in Teaching 
a Vocational Choice,” Journal of Applied 
sychology, XXXIX (October, 1955), 362-65. 


Although a number of personality differences 
found on the MMPI between female students 
hose interest in teaching does or does not persist, 
is study concludes that the differences are not 
ciently large to permit use of the instrument for 
iction of vocational choice. 


476. Levin, Harry. “The Influence of Class- 
m Control in Kindergarten Children’s Fan- 
sy Aggression,” Elementary School Journal, 
V (April, 1955), 462-66. 

Investigates the effect of teacher behavior on 
essive acts performed by children in a projec- 
ve, fantasy situation. Results suggest that inhibi- 
yons and restraint established in the kindergarten 
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influence the activities of children even in as differ- 
ent a setting as make-believe doll play. 

477. McGrE, HENRY Morrison. ‘‘Measure- 
ment of Authoritarianism and Its Relation to 
Teachers’ Classroom Behavior,” Genetic Psy- 
chology Monographs, LII (August, 1955), 89- 
146. 


Finds a correlation of .58 between verbal authori- 
tarian attitudes expressed by teachers in responding 
to the California F Scale and other measurable 
aspects of overt authoritarian behavior. Concludes 
that “teachers’ classroom behavior on an authori- 
tarian-equalitarian dimension can be predicted 
with fair accuracy from scores on the F scale.” 


478. RussELL, Ivan L., and THALMAN, 
W. A. “Personality: Does It Influence Teachers’ 
Marks?” Journal of Educational Research, 
XLVIII (April, 1955), 561-64. 


Indicates that there is a positive relation be- 
tween the mark of achievement which a pupil re- 
ceives from a teacher and the personality rating 
which the teacher makes. Serious educational conse- 
quences of this circumstance are pointed out. 


479. WiENER, Morton. “Word Frequency 
or Motivation in Perceptual Defense,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, LI (Septem- 
ber, 1955), 214-18. 


Attempts to account for differential perception of 
verbal material by testing the ‘‘word-frequency” 
versus ‘‘motivation” hypotheses. Concludes that 
motivational factors are important determinants in 
perceptual behavior and that the word-frequency 
hypothesis alone is insufficient. 


480. Yuker, Harotp E. “Group Atmos- 
phere and Memory,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, LI (July, 1955), 17-29. 


Studies the effect of certain conditions prevailing 
in a learning situation, that is, group atmosphere, 
upon memory. Group recall in a co-operative atmos- 
phere is found to be superior to group recall in a 
competitive atmosphere. 


PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ROLE 


481. AusuBEL, Davin P. “Sociempathy as a 
Function of Sociometric Status in an Adoles- 
cent Group,’”’ Human Relations, VIII (1955), 
75-84. 


Reports a study of the relation between socio- 
metric status and sociempathy (ability accurately 
to predict one’s own and others’ sociometric status), 
using junior and senior high school students as 
subjects. 

482. BLock, JEANNE, and MarrTIN, Bar- 
cxay. ‘Predicting the Behavior of Children un- 
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der Frustration,” Journal of Abnormal and So- 
cial Psychology, LI (September, 1955), 281-85. 


Investigates the relation between ego control 
(as measured independently) and performance under 
frustration. Finds that under-controlling children 
evidence greater decrement in play constructiveness 
following frustration and make more direct attacks 
on the frustrating agent than do over-controlling 
children. 


483. BROooKOVER, W. B. (issue editor). 
“Teacher and Administrator Roles in the Edu- 
cative Process,” Journal of Educational Sociol- 
ogy, XXIX (September, 1955), 1-47. 


Includes papers on ‘‘Research on Teacher and 
Administrator Roles’? (W. Brookover), ‘“The Occu- 
pational Roles of Teachers” (F. W. Terrien), ‘“The 
Role of the Teacher in the Social Structure of the 
High School”? (C. W. Gordon), ‘“The Structure of 
Roles and Role Conflict in the Teaching Situation” 
(J. W. Getzels and E. G. Guba), and “The Admin- 
istrative Role and Satisfaction in Teaching” (C. E. 
Bidwell). 


484. Crane, A. R. “Pre-adolescent Gangs: 
A Socio-psychological Interpretation,” Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, LXXXVI (June, 1955), 
275-79. 


Basing his conclusions on a study of 111 pre- 
adolescent gangs, the writer suggests that a boy’s 
membership in a gang is a result of lack of affec- 
tionate attachment to an adult male but that no 
permanent harm is done so long as the child forms 
such attachment by about the age of fourteen. An 
educational implication is the importance of bringing 
preadolescent boys into contact with socially accept- 
able men both inside and outside the school. 


485. GoTTHEIL, Epwarp. “Changes in So- 
cial Perceptions Contingent upon Competing or 
Co-operating,”” Sociometry, XVIII (May, 1955), 
132-37. 


Investigated the effects that competing or co- 
operating with a group had on the individual’s 
perception of the group with regard to acceptance, 
rejection, or indifference. Found that there were no 
changes in the choices given by the competitive and 
the contro] group but that the co-operative-task 
group changed in a significantly more favorable 
direction. 


486. HavicHurst, RoBert J., and Davis, 
Atuison. “A Comparison of the Chicago and 
Harvard Studies of Social Class Differences in 
Child Rearing,” American Sociological Review, 
XX (August, 1955), 438-42. 

The findings of the 1943 Chicago studies of 
social-class differences in child-rearing by Havig- 
hurst and Davis are compared with those of the 
1951-52 Boston studies on the same problem by 


Sears and his colleagues. The disagreements between 
the findings of the two studies are substantial and 
important, and it is suggested that further research, 
using behavioral rather than interview data, is 
needed. 


487. Jenson, Paut G., and KIRCHNER, 
Wayne K. “‘A National Answer to the Question, 
‘Do Sons Follow Their Fathers’ Occupations?’ ” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXTX (De- 
cember, 1955), 419-21. 


This nation-wide study of occupational mo- 
bility reveals that sons tend to follow their fathers’ 
types of occupations but that, when they do not, 
they tend to make a jump up the occupational 
ladder. 


488. Lyte, H., Jr., and Levirt, 
EvcENE R. “Punitiveness, Authoritarianism, 
and Parental Discipline of Grade School Chil- 
dren,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
ogy, LI (July, 1955), 42-46. 


Adduces experimental evidence to show that 
(1) ethnocentrism-authoritarianism in elementary- 
school children is positively related to parental puni- 
tiveness; (2) ethnocentrism-authoritarianism is 
positively related to the child’s own punitiveness, 
when the punitiveness can be expressed without 
fear of retaliation; and (3) parental punitiveness is 
positively related to the child’s punitiveness. 


489. McKeEE, Joun P., and LEADER, FLor- 
ENCE B. “The Relationship of Socioeconomic 
Status and Aggression to the Competitive Be- 
havior of Preschool Children,” Child Develop- 
ment, XXVI (June, 1955), 135-42. 


Studies the relation of socioeconomic status to 
aggression and competition in preschool children. 
Results show that both competition and aggression 
are more common among lower-class than among 
middle-class children. 


490. BEEMAN N., and DEVaUvLT, 
M. Vere. “Relation of Positive and Negative 
Sociometric Valuations to Social and Personal 
Adjustment of School Children,” Journal of A p- 
plied Psychology, XXXIX (December, 1955), 
409-12. 

Findings from this study of the relation between 
personality and sociometric choice suggest that 
sociometric techniques may be of help to teachers 
who wish to understand the personality adjustment 
of their pupils. A warning is contained, however, 
against deriving single scores from positive and 
negative valuations since these contain information 
of two kinds and should be analyzed independently. 


491. STERNBERG, CARL. Personality Trait 
Patterns of College Students in Different Fields. 
Psychological Monographs, Vol. LXIX, No. 18 
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(Whole No. 403). Washington: American Psy- 
logical Association, 1955. Pp. 22. 

vestigates possible personality differences 
long students majoring in different subjects in 
lege. Areas of study—aesthetics, social science, 
man science,’”’ and natural science and mathe- 


492. STUBBLEFIELD, RoBERT L. “Children’s 
10tional Problems Aggravated by Family 
ves,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
(January, 1955), 120-24. 


Discussing the possible consequences of family 
ves on child development, the writer suggests 
methods which will minimize the traumatic effect 
ese moves and which will permit the develop- 
mgnt of positive attitudes about new friends, new 
seriences, and the like. 


493. SUMMERSKILL, JOHN, and Dar LIne, C. 
uGLAS. “Sex Differences in Adjustment to 
llege,”” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
VI (October, 1955), 355-61. 


A study of 1,818 students entering Cornell Uni- 
ity in 1948 shows that the percentages of 


Mities were disproportionately low. The percent- 
es of women among nonacademic withdrawals, 
#perior scholars, and students in poor health were 
proportionately high. 


FILMS 


The following list of selected instructional 
otion pictures is restricted to recent 16mm 
ms. All listings are sound films unless 
therwise indicated. 


494. Can We Immunize against Prejudice? 
minutes, black and white. New York: Anti- 
efamation League of B’nai B’rith, 1955. 


A cartoon treatment is used to show how three 
families try to deal with the problem of prejudice 
three entirely different ways. 


495. Hard Brought Up. 40 minutes, black 
und white. New York: Mental Health Materials 
enter, 1955. 


The story of two ten-year-old boys who get into 
ble is used to dramatize a variety of services to 
hildren and the principles of sound case work. The 
ilm also suggests some positive approaches to the 
roblem of juvenile delinquency. 


496. Thursday’s Children. 22 minutes, black 
and white. New York: British Information 
Services, 1954. 


Tells the story of deaf children, ages four to 
seven, who are led out of their world of silence by 
the devotion and skill of their teachers. Traces their 
growth of understanding from the stage where they 
have no idea of what a word is to their later ability 
to lip-read and to speak. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC., WIL- 
METTE, ILLINOIS 


497. Personality and Emotions. 13 minutes, 
black and white. 1955. 


Deals with the development of emotions and 
their influence on personality. 


498. Why Vandalism? 17 minutes, black and 
white. 1955. 


Explores factors which may lead children into 
destructive acts and suggests some of the ways in 
which they, as well as the community as a whole, 
can combat vandalism. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., TEXT FILMS, 
NEW YORK 


499. Child Development Series, Set II. Black 
and white. 1955. Four films to be used as corre- 
lated material with Hurlock’s Child Develop- 
ment. 


Children’s Fantasies. 21 minutes. Explores the 
nature of children’s fantasies and explains how they 
develop and affect other behavior. Points up the 
effect of parental discipline, television, comic books, 
and fairy tales. 

Children’s Play. 27 minutes. Shows how play 
varies with age and describes various forms of play. 
Emphasizes the need for play time, ample space for 
play both indoors and out of doors, and proper 
equipment. 

Sibling Relations and Personality. 22 minutes. 
Uses case studies to demonstrate how sibling rela- 
tions affect the child’s personality throughout the 
developmental years. Shows influences on the oldest 
child, the middle child, the girl who feels that her 
parents would have preferred a boy, and so on. 

Sibling Rivalries and Parents. 11 minutes. Out- 
lines the reasons for sibling rivalry, the various 
manifestations of it, and means of holding natural 
friction to a minimum. 


500. To Serve the Mind. 25 minutes, black 
and white. 1955. 


Describes the major changes in the treatment of 
mental illness in recent years. The story deals with 
the breakdown of a physician and with the various 
forms of treatment that enter into his rehabilitation. 
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WHO’S WHO FOR SEPTEMBER 


Authors of |The news notes for this issue 
news notes have been prepared by Ros- 
and articles ERT C. WOELLNER, associate 


professor of education, assist- 
ant dean of students, and director of voca- 
tional guidance and placement at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. M. Jackson, 
dean of the faculty at the North Shore 
Country Day School, Winnetka, Illinois, de- 
scribes the development of, and analyzes 
results obtained with, an instrument de- 
signed to measure orientation of school staff 
members toward the core and the subject 
curriculum theories. Gam M. Intow, direc- 
tor of student teaching at Northwestern 
University, considers the points of vulnera- 
bility of teaching as a profession and sug- 
gests some steps to be taken to insure the 
maintenance of professional standards in 
teaching. Mary Lee Hort, chairman and 
associate professor of home-economics edu- 
cation at Michigan State University, re- 
ports a study in which three groups of lower- 
class students in Grade IX were taught 
home economics based on values and prac- 
tices in homemaking characteristic of differ- 


ent social-class groups. NorMAN E. Gron- 
LUND, associate professor of educational 
psychology at the University of Illinois, and 
ALGARD P. WHITNEY, assistant professor of 
educational psychology at the same institu- 
tion, present the results of a study which 
showed that junior high school pupils’ social 
acceptability in the classroom was related to 
their social acceptability in the school and 
in the neighborhood. JEAN WELLINGTON, 
lecturer in education at Tufts University, 
Medford, Massachusetts, discusses the role 
of guidance as an aid to learning. PERCIVAL 
W. Hortson, professor of education at the 
University of Pittsburgh, presents a list of 
selected references on guidance. 


Reviewers 
of books 


JosepH A. LAUWERYs, pro- 
fessor of comparative educa- 
tion, University of London 
Institute of Education. JEAN Far, teacher 
in the Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois. Martian RAyYBURN 
Brown, dean of women, State University of 
New York Teachers College at Cortland, 
New York. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR NEXT ISSUE 


W. W. CHARTERS, JR., assistant professor 
of education at the University of Illinois, 
will deal with causes and effects of teacher 
turnover, citing studies in which rate of 
turnover and salary levels have been com- 
pared, will suggest the possibility of the 
existence of a “turnover-proneness” factor, 
and will discuss the need for further re- 
search. Etsre J. ALBERTY, associate profes- 
sor of education in the University School, 
Ohio State University, reports a study de- 
signed to clarify the role of mathematics in 


general education by determining the pos- 
sible contributions of mathematics to select- 
ed problem areas basic to a core program. 
Jack R. FRymier, core teacher in the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of Flori- 
da, will stress the importance of teaching 
students how to make wise choices and will 
outline some means of allowing students to 
exercise choice in the areas of routine class- 
room arrangements, methods of teaching, 
and materials used. 
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\n up-to-date study of pressing issues 


Mroblems Facing America and You 


By Horace 
Kidger and 
William E. 
Dunwiddie 


Sales Offices: 
New York 11 
Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 


San Francisco 3 


Toronto 7 


Home Office: 
Boston 


published, this book helps prepare high-school 
students to meet national problems. Completely up 
to date, the presentation of vital issues is clear, inter- 
esting, without bias. It lays great stress on the events 
and circumstances that gave rise to our national prob- 
lems. It emphasizes factual data, not opinions. Present- 
ing all sides of controversial issues, it allows the stu- 
dent to form his own conclusions and judgments. 


The book explains and discusses such recent devel- 
opments as these: the soil-bank and parity programs, 
the guaranteed annual wage, automation, juvenile de- 
linquency, the merger of AFL and CIO, the increase 
in installment buying, and the trend to “do-it-yourself” 
activities. 


Covers Developments in Atomic Energy 


An entire chapter clarifies atomic energy and its 
uses, not only in nuclear weapons but in the fields of 
health, fuel and power production. Another chapter 
deals with our international relations and the “cold 
war” with Communism. 


A special activity page in each chapter puts the 
student to work on the chapter problem. Searching 
questions at the end of every chapter challenge the 
student’s thinking powers—rouse him to discuss timely 
issues. Handsomely illustrated with new charts, graphs, 
cartoons and photographs. 
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GINN AND COMPANY 


